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T. G. Fessenven, Esq. 
Editor of the New England Farmer, 


Salem, Aprii 5, 1825. 


Dean Stn—Agreeably to my intimation, when I last | 


saw you, I send herewith some papers, numbered I. If. 
1/1. 1V. on improving our native breed of cattle. The 
subject is important ; and I hope my statements and 
remarks may contribute te satisfy your readers, that the 
measure proposed is aspracticable as it is importaut.— 
Were but two or three farmers, in every township of 
the State, to turn a zealous attention to it, the object 
would in a few years be accomplished. Whereas half 
a century, or more, might elapse before a general im- 
provement by foreign crosses would beeffected. It re- 
mains, too, to be ascertained, whether any other breeds 


really deserve the preference, in New England, to our | 


native race, improved as it may be, and in so much less 
time than will be possible by means of a small number 
of imported cattle. At any rate, improvements in both 
ways may go hand in hand,and be mutually beneficial to 
both sorts of improvers. T. PICKERING. 


a 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON IMPROVING THE NATIVE BREED OF 
NEW ENGLAND CATTLE. 


No. I. 


I nave Jong entertained, and repeatedly ex- 
pressed the opinion, that a fipe breed of cattle, 
peculiarly adapted to ibe combined ob jecis of the 
farmers of Massachosetts, and indeed of all New 
England, might be most readily and extensive- 
ly obtained, by the spirited exertions of substan- 
tial farmers to improve our native breed. My 
attention has been again drawn to this subject 
by the last report of the committee of the Wor- 
cester Agricultural Society, on milch cows and 
fat cattle. ; 

The Committee say—“ Nineteen cows were 
offered for premiums, and all, except one, of cur 
native breed. They generally had the appear- 
ance of extraordinary value, and all gave evi- 
dence of intrinsic worth. ‘Their exhibition at- 
forded additional proef, that our own stock of 
cows needs no other improvement than can be 
obtained by a careful selection and a judicious 
attention to the origin and management of her 
progeny.” 

The first and third premiums were awarded 
to two cows of the native breed. Others of the 
same breed were so good, the committce re- 
mark, that another set of judges might have a- 
warded premiums to them, instead-of those se- 
lected by the committee. The second premium 
was awarded for a half-breed cow, whose sire 
was the celebrated English bull Denton, be- 
longing to my nephew S. Wirusams, Esq. of North- 
borough. I have since learned that this cow 
was large, well proportioned, and apparently 
well formed for giving an abundance of rich beet; 
but that she was not remarkable as a milker.— 
Nor have | yet met with accounts of any of the 
most celebrated English breeds that surpass the 

cows of our native breed, for the quantity 


of butter their milk will yield ; and it is the quan- | 
tity of butter, not of milk, that determines the val- | 


tive of cheese, | do not know: buat we may well 


quently the most valuable cheeses. 


ENGLISH PDAIRIFS,. 


In examining same books of English writers 
on husbandry, and observing the great and use- 





fal changes effected in the forms and qualities of 
their native breeds, by judicious selections of 
| breeders, by a few intelligent farmers, it seemed 
‘evident, that by adopting their methods, similar 
|improvements in the nativegpredominant breed 
\of New England might be obtained. 

I believe Anrnurn Youne was the first scien- 
| tific and practical farmer who travelled through 
}many parts of England, to observe the course of 
husbandry in all its branches, to note the excel- 
| lences and defects, and to publish them for the 
| benefit of his countrymen. This was b@tween 
fifty and sixty years ago. It was then that he 
saw the celebrated Rorent Bakewe tt, to whom, 
he says, England is indebted for the just princi- 
ples for improving the various breeds of domes- 
tic animals. 

In his Northern Tour, Younce noticed different 
breeds of cattle, and their characters for milk, 
buiter and cheese. Some cows gave only two 
gallons of milk a.day; while others gave 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and some 9 gallons of milk a day ;— 
and he states the average quantity to be 5 gal- 
fons percow. Yet the farmers obisined upon a 
‘medium, only 2 firkius of butter a year per cow, 
and cheese about one third in value of the but- 
ter. A firkin of butter is 56 pounds. In one 
district, where some good cows gave from 6 to 
7 gallons of milk a day, the dairies avergged 2! 
firkins, or 140 pounds per cow ; in another dis- 
trict 3 firkins, or 168 pounds. In another dis- 
trict, a dairy of middling cows gave from 2 to 4 
gallons of milk a day, and yielded from 4 to 7 
pounds of butter per week ; thus requiring 
from 14 to 16 quarts of milk to make 1 pound of 
butter.—In his Eastern Tour, Younc mentions 
the Lincolnshire breed of cattle, of which he 
says the best cows will give, on an average, 6 
gallons of milk a day, or,7 or 8 pounds of butter 
a week ; thus requiring in one case 24 quarts of 
milk to make a pound of butter, and in the oth- 
er 21 quarts. 

From 35 to 40 years ago, the ingenious Mr 
Marsnact travelled over England ; taking up bis 
residence, for many months, in ‘a.centra! station 
of every large district, the more accurately to 
survey and note the course of husbandry in each. 
fu bis Rural Economy of Yorkshire, he says that 
a good cow was calculated to yield 3 firkins ot 
butter (168 Ibs.) and 56 pounds of skim milk 
cheese : but he adds, that taking a whole dairy 
of cows, in which heifers were intermixed, 2} 
firkins (140 Ibs.) per cow, were estimated a 
good produce, taking the dairy round. 

In North Wiltshire, Marsnazt says the long 
horned cow has been the established species, 
time immemorial; and he considers their pro- 
duce in cheese to be extraordinary—averaging 





ue of a dairy cow. Whether the same rich milk | 
yielding much butter, would be alike produc-;: 


about 400 weight per cow : [448 lhs.] but they 
make cheese the year round. They have rich 
pastures, and their cheeses are rich. The best 
English cheese I ever tasted was from North 
Wiltshire. The long horned breed of cattle 


suppose it would make the.richest, and conse- | was that on which Baxewe t raised his distiu- 


| guished improvements. 

| In Rees’ Cyclopedia, a work published a few 
|years ago in England, and since in the United 
| States, under the article Dairying, the following 
| statement appears :—That on a medium, four 
gallons of milk will make a pound of butter ; 
,and the quantity which a dairy of cows of any 
| magnitude, in regard to numbers, may be sup- 
| posed to yield, may be rated at 6 pounds each, 
| per week, in summer, and from 4 to 5 in win- 
ter, according to the manner of feeding them.— 
*‘ In the Epping practice, the average quantity 
of butter made by a cow per week, was found 
to be 4 pounds, and the whole, in nine months, 
156 pounds.” Epping butter has been long cel- 
ebrated in the London market. 


AMERICAN DAIRIES. 


Avcernon Rogerts, owner of a farm of 280 
acres, a few miles from Philadelphia, (the mar- 
ket for his butter) had a dairy of 20 cows, 
whose average produce in butter, daring 8 
years (from 1796 to 1803) was, for each cow, 
173 pounds a year. These cows were un- 
doubtedly of the native breed ; bat the cows in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, were larger than 
the cows in general in New England. 

In 1817, Asner Wueecer, of Framingham, 
(22 miles from Boston) at the reqnest of the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Society of Agri- 
culture, gave them a statement of the product 
of his dairy of 7 cows, in 6 months of 1817, 
commencing the latter part of May, and ending 
in November. The whole qnantity of butter 
was 941 + pounds, and of skim milk cheese, 
1300 pounds; being nearly 5 } pounds of but- 
ter, and 7 pounds of cheese, for each cow, per 
week. One of the 7 cows he mentioned as a 
small one, purchased the latter end of June, 
with ber calf; and the calf being kept 3} weeks, 
the cow could not have contributed to the prod- 
uct of the dairy till after the middie of July.* 

In the same number of the Repository in which 
the above statement is given, the Trustees men- 
tion the information received of the common 
product of dairies in five other parts of the State, 
which averaged only 92 pounds of butter annu- 
ally, and as much skim milk cheese. But scarce- 
ly any butter and cheese are made, by our farm- 
ers in general, except during the pasturage sea- 
son. ‘These quantities are certainly small; but 
the common product of English cows, it is seen 
was for the most part only 112 pounds of butter 
per cow, and from some better dairies 140 ibs. 
And it should be considered that the English 
cows, in general, are much larger than ours, 
and fed in pastures vastly superior ; so rich, in- 
deed, that two acres, one acre and a half, and 
very often one acre, are sufficient for a cow 
during the whole pasturage season. Whereas, 








* Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, vol. i. page 95. 
+ Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, vol. vy. a0-t. 
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in Massachusetts, at least in its eastern parts, | 
should think the common pastures do not yield a 
full bite for more than a month ; and less and 
less as the season (perhaps most commonly a 
dry season) advances until after the Indian 


pounds of butter—in 1814, when she had 10 
or 12 bushels of Indian corn meal, 300 Ibs—and 
in 1815, being allowed 30 or 35 bushels of 
meal, 400 lbs of butter. 
requested, by Mr. Derey, to keep a particular 


In 1816, having been 


corn harvest,when the mowing fields are open- ; account of this year’s product, in milk and but- 
° Is there, indeed, any | ter, it was done, with close attention as to the 
time from May to October, when, in addition butter, and occasionally to the mi'k;—that some 
to what they glean from our short, common’ time in June or July, she gave 10 quarts of milk 
pastures, our cows would not consume fine hay, | at night, and 7 quarts in the morning, when the 
sweet mown grass, or other green fodder, and|17 quarts weighed 44} pounds. 
Indian corn meal, or other mealy food equiva- 
lent together, containing at least as much nour- | fine, was killed the 8th of May. 


ed for the after grass. 





RE te, 


ee 


Rural Economy of Gloucester,! found the follow. 
ing observations.—“ The prevailing rule is, ,, 
set the milk as shallow as it can be convenien| 
skimmed ; under the conviction that the shallow. 
er it is set, the more cream will rise from q 
given quantity of milk. An inch and a halfis the 
ordinary depth; but in the practice | am more 
particularly registering, the dairy woman has 





She calved the 











the dexterity of finger to skim it at an inch 
deep. This, however, could not be done with. 
ont the assistance of a tin skimming dish.”—Mr 


5th of April, and her calf, remarkably fat and | Oakes’ cow was reputed to be “ ander size.” 


During the | and the shortness of her legs gave her that ap- 
ishing food as the whole of the thin short grass time of suckling the calf, her surplus milk yield- | pearance. Bat her body was long and deep be. 
gathered by them in ranging over many acres, ed 17 pounds of butter. Her butter from May | hind. f think that, compared with our cows in 
during nearly the whole day, to find it? And| 8th to December 20, being 32; weeks, was as| general, her body was of the middle size. 
what is to be expected from cows which are | follows : ae Soetney Puseneeeg ae eee We Se Ores 
thus, strictly speaking, but half fed ? A certain lbs. lbs. lbs. | 1 afterwards saw her on his farm, at pasture (o. - 
quantity of food is necessary for a cow, to en-| May 15 14! 16 Oct.2 163)|gether witha large cow of an English breed, 
able her to hold her own—to preserve her health, . 16 16 15 15 |descended, bya cross, froma celebrated English 
and keep up the flesh she already has on her 17} 16 21 16 |cow belonging to Mr Stuart the painter, and 
bones; ifshe is also required to yield butter 19 August 7 15 29 16 |which Mr Quincy bad bought of Jonn Wertys 
and cheese, she must have additional food to 183 14 15 Nov.7 16 | Esq—l then learned from Mr Quincy, that the 
answer the demand. The effect of such addi- 17 21 16 18 18 | Oakes Cow gave much more butter, than the 
ditiowal feeding is strikingly exemplified in the 18 28 15 23 10 |other,although the latter, as she appeared io 
case of Mr Oaxes’ cow. In the first year, she 18 Sept. 4 15 30 13 |me, was larger by at least one fourth part.— 
had little more than the common pasture : in ; 17 11 16 Dec.10 14 | Desirous of ascertaining their products in but- 
the second her food was increased ; in the third _ 18 12 20 10 |ter, I four years ago requested Mr Quincy to 
still more: the product in butter increasing as 95 15 ——-|give me the information. The following is 
the nourishing food was increased : and in the a — 467! |an extract from his answer, dated 6 Feb. 1821, 
fourth year she was fed to the full, with the| Add the butter made while the calf wasQ 17 My cow (that purchased of Mr Wettes) was a 
richest kinds of food, in addition to what she suckled . ‘ large, stately cow: I gave a high price for her 
gathered at pasture, ia which last year she Total 4841 Ihe, | as an excellent milker, and she did not disay:- 
gave three times as much butter as in the first} To the above statement Mr Densy added the | Point my expectations. On the suggestion of 
year. Hence it may fairly be inferred, that | following note : “ Since Mr Oaxes has had the | Mr Wexres,who said, iffed with the same food 
our cows in general would yield at least dou-|cow, she has suckled four calves, over four| she would yield as much butter as my Oahe: cow, 





ble the quantity of butter and cheese usually | weeks each, and furnished about one quart of | put them, for one fortnight, upon precisely the 


obtained during the pasturage season, if they | milk per day for the use of the family. 1 pur-|Same food, and kept an exact account of the but- 
were full fed, even with green food alone, in|chased of Mr Oaxes some of this year’s butter,|‘et made from each ; the dairy woman keep- 
the variety and abundance in which, by an im-|! think I never saw finer.” The above state-|'"§ the milk and churning the butter separate- 
proved husbandry, it might be provided ; some | ment, furnished to the Trustees by Mr Dersy, ly. At the end of ihe fortnight, the cow | had 
good hay being given them,to prevent or cor-jis dated Dec. 25, 1816. At the end he added from Wextes had yielded sixteen pounds of but- 
rect too great looseness, when so fed. For be-|this note:—‘* Dec. 28, 1816 ; eight quarts of er,—the Oakes cow thirty-two pounds and a lew 
sides that the succession of dry to juicy food! milk per day.” ‘ ounces. =e could not continue the experiment 
must be grateful to the taste of the cow, and| In alate conversation with Mr Oaxes, he in-|!onger, owing to the want of the milk of the 
induce her to take in a greater quantity of food, | formed me that the Indian corn meal given to Wextes cow for other use ; but I have no doubt 
it seems reasonable to suppose, that by duly| bis cow in 1816, was, in the whole, about one | that this is the fair permanent proportion. — 
checking the looseness, the food will be longer| bushel a week; the greater part stirred into The Oakes cow is only extraordinary for the 
detained in the stomach and intestines, where | her skim milk, morning and eveuing. Most of| quality, not the quantity of her milk. 1 calcu- 
it will be more perfectly digested, and conse-| the butter-milk was also given toher. She was|!ate that the milk of cows, taken at an average, 


—— =  — ~—C Oo ll rll 


quently a greafer proportion of it be converted! tied up in her stable every night, and he es- requires ¢welve quarts to a pound of butter. | 


to milk and flesh. 


In the preceding examples, the American na-| possible, and therefore set before her at night 
tive cows, not especially selected, will bear a\a bucket of water with some meal in it, which 
But the | was always fonnd consumed in the morning.— 
following one, that of Mr Cares Oaxes of Dan-| She was always healthy and hearty, and he fed 
vers, surpasses all of which | have ever receiv-| her to the full. 
ed information, in our own country ; or in Eng-| ing always so much rich food in the stable, she 
land, with the single exception which will be| was oftea lying down, while other cows were 


comparison with the English cows. 


stated. 


The history of the Danvers cow is given in! which increased her milk, but not her butter; 
No. 3. of volume 4, of the Massachusetts Agri-|and therefore he ceased giving them. 
cultural Repository and Journal, which is pub-|autamn she ate about six bushels of carrots.— 
lished by the Trustees of the State Society.)On my saying that the first time | saw her I no- 
bot a small number of the readers |ticed the great extension of her bag formed un- 
of the New England Farmer possess that Jour-|der her belly, and the wide distances between 
‘nal, | will repeat from it—That the cow was /her teats, Mr Oakes remembered, that her bag 

purchased out of a common drove of cattle, | rose also high behind, and was the longest bag 
robably from New-Hampshire—that she came | he had ever seen. 
into the possession of Mr Oaxes in April 1813, |teats is a natural indication of a large bag.—To 


being than five years old*—thatim the first year |raise the more cream, from the same quantity 
without any extra feeding, she 9 yielded 180) of milk, that of his cow was set very shallow io 
he was but four 


As perhaps 





* Mr Oaxes is now satisfied tha 
yeaos oid, she then having her second calf. 


deavoured to make her take as much liquid as 


In the pasture, however, hav- 


feeding. At one time he gave her potatoes, 


In the4 


The wide separation of the 


have often known one pound made from five 
quarts of the milk of the Oakes cow.” 

The immense quantity of butter yielded by 
the Oakes cow, will naturally be ascribed to the 
extraordinary quantity of rich food she consum- 
ed; and I am willing to admit this, even to the 
amount of one half; but it was her first giving 
an extraordinary quantity of butter, on common 
keep,* that induced Mr Oaxes to pay her par- 
ticular attention, and to feed her beyond the 
common practice. And the striking comparison 
just stated, with the large cow of English breed, 
when both were fed in the same manner, demon- 
strates that it was the nature of the animal, the 
signal faculty of converting her food to rich 
milk, which gave the superiority of two to one, 
in favor of the American cow. Perhaps it may 
be imagined that the large cow not having been 
accustomed to so much rich food, thence der'v- 
ed less advantage from it :—this remark would 





*This word keep, now in common use among + uglish 








the pans ; of which, for that purpose, he pur- 
chased an extra number.— Turning to Marshall's 


agricultaral writers, comprehends all the kinds oi tood 
given to cattle. 
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be just, if she had refused, for any part of the 
time to take that food ; which I presume 





GINGER WINE. 
To sixteen quarts of water, add one pound 


= = a — - 
TOMATOE, OR LOVE APPLE CATSUP. 
Slice the apples thin, and over every layer 


she did not ; as Mr Quincy gave no intimation of ginger broised, (not powdered,) infuse it in| sprinkle a little salt ; cover them, and let them 


of it. ce 

One of the great recommendatory qualities of | 
BaxeweLt’s improved domestic animals was | 
their disposition to take on more flesh and fat) 
than any other breed, in his time, from the | 
same quantites of food. It is well known that 
such a disposition exists in the human race.— 

And, if I may be allowed to express an opin- | 
jon in the case, this may arise from the strong- 
er powers of digestion, in some individuals, by 
which their food is more perfectly dissolved or! 


decomposed, and larger proportions of the parts | 


suited to nourish the animals are extracted.— 
Bot whatever may be the true selution of the 
question the point interesting to the’farmer is, 
to be well assured of-the fact; and when any of 
his stock---cattle,sheep or swine--furnish proof of 
their possessing that important faculty, such an- 
imals ought to be cherished with superior care, 
and preserved for breeders. 











NATIVE OIL. 


Finer and sweeter oil no country can supply 
than what we can with little trouble and ex- 
peuse prepare for ourselves. The tall annual 
sunflower will prove this: its seeds, bruised and 
pressed, will yield an oil as sweet and as fine 
as that we can import from Florence. Froma 
bushel of this seed, a gallon of oil may be drawn, 
and with this advantage, that it can be obtained 
at any time, quite soft, bland and fresh. ‘The 
seed also, and the mass that remains afier the 
expression of the oil, are of excellent use to 
feed hogs and poultry. But besides these uses, 
the growing plant is of eminent service ; it hav- 
ing been proved that nearly twenty times as 
much pure dephlogisticated air is exhaled from 
one plant in twenty-four hours in light and clear 
weather as a man respires in a viliated and im- 
pure state in that space of time. 
inhabitants of close ill aired, and unwholesome 
places, should be diligent in its cultivation. 


OTTO OF ROSES. 


The foliowing is the recipe for making the 
celebrated Otto, or Otter of Roses, from a work 
recently published, entitled the Memoirs of the 
Rose. Take a very large glazed earthen or stone 
jar, or a large clean wooden cask ; fill it with 
the leaves of the flowers of roses, very well 
picked, and free from ail seeds and sticks ; pour 
on them as much pure spring water as wili cov- 
er them, and set the vessel in the sun, in the 
merving at sunrise, and let it stand till the ev- 
ening ; then take it into the house for the night: 
Expose it in this manner for six or seven suc- 
cessive days, and at the end of the third or fourth 
day a number of particles,of a fine yellow, oily 
mater, will oat on the surface, which in two 
or three days more will gather into a scum, 


which is the otto of roses. This is to be taken, little white wine may be added; but not when 


up by same cotton, tied to the end of a piece 
of stick, and squeezed with the finger and thamb 
into a small phial, which must be immediately 
and closely stopped; and this is repeated for 
some successive evenings, or while any of this 
fine essential oil rises to the surface of the water. 





boiling water, put it into a large jar, nnd let it 
stand 48 hours by the side of the fire ; strain 


\it off into a cask, add to it eight pounds of loaf 


sugar, seven quarts of brandy, the juice of 
twelve lemons, and of twelve bitter oranges ; 
peel the skins of them very thin, which put 
into the spirits, the night before, and pour the 
spirits off the skins, when you put it into the 
cask. Cork up the cask for three or four 


weeks till the liquor is fine, and shake the cask | 


for the first week to dissolve the sugar: a very 
small quantity of isinglass helps to fine it. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Peel and quarter a half bushel of white pip- 
pin apples, and throw them into cold water to 
prevent their becoming dark colored. When 
all are.done, put them into boiling water, and 
let them remain in it, until they are entirely 
stewed. Then pass the water and apples through 
a sieve, or flannel; then proceed in making the 
jelly in the same manner as with currants. The 
juice of the lemon must be put into the syrup. 
The peelings of the lemon must be cooked sep- 
arately, with loaf sugar, and put into the jelly 
when finished. 





MEDICAL QUALITIES OF OYSTERS IN FEVERS AND 
CONSUMPTIONS. 


lie twenty-four hours; then beat them well, 
and simmer them half an hour in a bell-metal 
kettle ; add mace and allspice, strain through 
a sieve, and simmer again. When cold, add 
two cloves of shaliotts cnt small, and half a gill 
of brandy to each bottle, which must be corked 
tight, and kept in a cool place. 





MUTTON HAMS. 

Mix two ounces of brown sugar with an 
ounce of fine bay salt and half a table spoon- 
| ful of salt petre ; rub the ham therewith, and 
lay it in a deep dish ; baste and turn it twice 
a day for three days ; throw away the pickle 
which in this time will have drained from the 
| ham, and wipe it dry. Rub it again with the 
Same mixture of sugar, &c. one day, and baste 
‘it the next, for ten days, turning it every day. 
Smoke for tendays, (with green hickory, if 
possible.) The hams are best eaten cold. 

-—— — — 


PRESERVATION OF GRAPES. 


In a cask or barrel, having its crevices well 
| closed to prevent access of the external air, 
place a layer of bran, which has been well 
dried in an oven; upon this piacea layer of 
bunches of Grapes, well cleaned, and gathered 
feo the afternoon of a dry day, before they are 










































Good fresh oysters are a mild balsamick and | 


cooling article of food, and are of the utmost | 
benefit to those who are troubled with warm) 


toms, usually felt in declines, and in nervous | 
and irritable constitutions. It is quite possible, | 
indeed, by making them a-<principal part of al 





Hence the | 


meal, to prevent, ina great measure, the irsi-| 
tation and heat which produces the hacking and | 
'distressful cough in the more advanced stage of | 
cousumptien. Oysters indeed, and other nour- | 
ishing: food, will oftensmltogether prevent con- | 
sumptions in those who are disposed to it from. 
hereditary canses. 

A young lady, of very narrow chest, and slen-. 
der consumptive make, whose mother and two 
sisters died of declines—by avoiding beef, mut- | 
ton, pork, and all sorts of red meat, and coofin-' 
ling herself wholly to a diet of oysters, and other: 
shell fish, while they were in season, and to! 
boiled chickens and other white meats, with bis- | 
cuits instead of bread, and rice instead of vege- 
tables, soon became healthy and active, and es- 
caped for many years the dangerous decline 
which threatened her. It is to be remarked, 
however, that oysters, when too copiously eaten, 
are too cold for very weak stomachs, unless ac- 
companied with good pepper, or cayenne.— 
Vinegar ought never to be used by those who 
eat oysters * to enrich their blood,” or to pre- 
vent consumptions, Instead of vinegar a very 





{ 


there is a fever or cough. When too many 
oysters have been incautionsly eaten, and are 
felt lying cold and heavy on the stomach, we 
have an infallible and immediate remedy in hot 
‘milk, of which half a pint may be drank, and it 
(will quickly dissolve the oysters into a bland, 








It is said that 1 cwt. of roses will yield but halt Creamy jelly. Weak and consumptive persons | 


an ounce of this precious aroma. 


jshould always take this after their meal of| 
oysters. 


, 


perfectly ripe ; proceed then with alternate 


layers of bran and Grapes till the barrel is full, 
taking care that the Grapes do not touch each 
other, and to let the last layer be of bran; then 


flushings of the face, and other feverish symp-|¢!0se the barrel so that the air may not be able 


to penetrate. Grapes thus packed will keep 
fora twelvemonth. ~ To restore their freshness, 
cut the end of each bunch and put that of white 
Grapes into white wine, and that of black Grapes 
into red wine, as flowers are put into water 
to keep them fresh. 

Observations. It is customary in France to 
pack grapes for the London markets in saw dust. 
ifthe precaution of drying the saw-dust by a 


gentle heat, before use, be had recourse to, this 


expedient may answer very weli; but if this is 
not done, and if the wood has been cut fresh, 
the turpentine, and other odours of the wood, 
cannot fail to injure the fruit. Oak saw dust will 
answer best. 








CASTOR BEANS. 

An IHinois paper calls the attention of farm- 
ers to the cultivation of this article. The few 
experiments made in rearing this plant, prove 
that the manufacture of Castor Oil may become 
a source of vast profit to the western country at 
least, as an article of exportation. 

Mr John Adams of Edwardsville has commen- 
ced the pressing of oil from them. For the pres- 
ent he uses his cloth press tor that purpose, and 
obtains seven quarts of cold-pressed oil from a 
bushel of beans. He presses them without esther 
grinding or pounding. 


HORSE-RADISH. 

One drachm of the fresh-scraped root of this 
plant, infused with four ounces of water ina 
close vessel for two hours, and made intoa syrup 
with double its weight of sugar, is an approved 
recipe for removing hoarseness, A tea spoon- 
ful of this has often proved suddenly eflectual: 
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From J moirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Sociely 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF POSTS. 
Philadelphia, February 2d, 1824. 
Dear Sin.—In accordance With my desire to 
promote the interests of agriculture, and with 
your request, to communicate my experience 
of the benefit to be derived from the application 
of salt in the preservation of posts, without en- 
tering upon the theory, I will give you the re- 
sult of twenty years’ practice, and the mode 
which has fully realized my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. In 1803 | planted four gate posts 








of Delaware oak, of very inferior quality ; a two) 


inch anger hole was bored through them, which 
was filled with salt, and plagged at both ends. 
As they were to support highly finished gates, 
they were cased with boards, and some salt was 
put inside of the case near to the ground. The 
posts are now as sound as when pat down, and 
bid fair to last for some generations to come.— 
This experimeut was tried under the most un 
favourable circumstances, as the posts were $0 
much worm eaten, thal my carpenters were a- 
verse to finish them, under the belief that they 
would not last five years. 

1 have since applied salt to the posts of rail- 
fences, by boring an inch auger hole, about fotr 
inches above the ground, diagonally across the 
post, so as to reach about two or three inches 
under ground ; the hole is filled with salt, and 
elosed with cedar or chesnut plugs. With the 
result I am well satisfied, as I have not found any 
decay among ihem, although | have several 
thousands so prepared. It has been observed, 
by some who have seen them, that the salt would 
in time dissolve, and by leaving a hollow in the 

t to retain the moisture, cause its decay.— 
have not found that the salt diminishes to any 
extent ; and if it should, it must penetrate the 
wood and thereby prevent decay. But to ob- 
viate such apprehensions, nothing is easier than 
to draw the plugs, and fill them again with salt 
at the expiration of eight orten years, or when 
required, which would be at a very distant pe- 
riod. This can be done at less than a cent a 
post, exclusive of salt, which must be admitted, 
is preferable to plantiag them anew. I have 
‘ysually paid the workmen a centa post for bor- 
ing, filling and pluging ; they generally earn two 
dollars a day. A judicious farmer, on viewing 
my posts observed he could see no reason why 
salt should not preserve wood, when it preserv- 
ed so perishable a vegetable as cabbage during 
many years. 

If 1 have been prolix, be pleased to attribute 
it to my zealin my mest favourite pursuit ; and 
with much esteem, l remain yours, 

Wiuttiam: Puiiuirs. 

Joun Hare Power, Ese. 


=== 
. THE USE OF TaR IN PRESERVING TRE HEALTH OF SHEEP. 


Downingtown, 3d mo. 6th, 1824. 

Resrectep Frienp.—I beg leave to submit to 
thee, a few remarks on the subject of some expe- 
rience which | have lately, and dearly bought, in 
regard to my sheep. 

Until the last year, | had been in the practice 
of applying tar to their noses, several times in 
the course of the summer, with the view of pro- 
moting their health, as it is genetally believed, 
that pine or cedar shrubs, ha it effect ; and 
tar is the best substitute wit f reach. 










Two of my Dishley ewes bave lately been’ 
destroyed by what is here termed the gadfly, and 
three others are now affected in a similar man- 
ner. Such a case never occurred while I used 
the tar; but before 1 commenced this practice, 
I lost a number of sheep, which were supposed, 
at that time, to have died of dropsy of the brain, 
bat which I am now satisfied were killed by the 
abovementioned insect, as the symptoms were 
similar throughout; and as the sheep were ex- 
empt from this disease while I pursued the tar- 
ring process, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the fly was thereby prevented from depositing 
its eggs in the nose. 

It is not in my power, at present, to describe 
this insect with such precision, that it might be 
known ; nor, indeed, can | positively say, that 
the fly which | have noticed, is the same which 
does the injury ; but | have observed one flying 
about the sheep from the seventh, (o the begin- 
ing of the ninth month, of which the animals 
are very mech afraid. This fly resembles that 
which is so destructive to the peach tree, al-| 
though it is not so large. 





few days ago, on reading an account of a young 
man’s being suffocated by smoke, and thereby 
losing his life. 1 then determined to make a), 
experiment, in order to ascertain how long q 
person could breathe in a room filled with smoke, 
by means of a silk handkerchief or similar ari. 
cle. I accordingly placed in a small room oyer 
the kitchen, a vessel containing a quantity of 
chips, so far ignited as to produce a considera. 
ble smoke without blaze. Thg roem was Spee. 
dily filled, and when my breathing became op. 
pressive, I resorted to my handkerchief, and was 
gratified to find that I could remain in the room 
without mach inconvenience as long as I though 
proper. From this experiment | felt convinced 
that any article: through which a_ person can 
breathe, and which is at the same time imper. 
vious to smoke, would in most cases prevent 
suffocation, where the air is not too much rari. 
fied by the heat. 1 had very soon, a serious op. 
portunity of testing the value of my experiment: 
for, at about 11 o’clock at night of the same day 
on which it was made, | was aroused from sleep 
by the cry of fire,” in my own dwelling. ‘I'o 


I have dissected the head of one sheep, and (girls who slept in one of the finished rooms o{ 


found the maggot stationed near the brain, so | the garret, had been awakened by partial suffo. 
that the inflammation produced by it, extended cation, arising from smoke, and with difficulty 
to the brain ; and thus the disease might read-| had made their way down to the first story to 
ily be mistaken for the dropsy of the brain.— give the alarm. I immediately proceeded to 
I have one preserved in spirits, which | intend | the small room where the experiment was made, 
to exhibit at the next quarterly meeting of the | thinking that the smoke might possibly originate 
Society. ,there, but found all sate ; | then returned, and 


I have little doubt, that these insects canse 
the sheep to discharge so much mucus from the 
nose ; for which | have frequently blown snaff 
up their nostrils with a quill, occasioning vio- 
lent sneezing ; and I think it quite probable that 
the worm is thrown out by these powerful ef- 


| went up to the garret which I found so filled 
‘with smoke, thatno object in the room was visi- 
ble, nor could I breathe the air—! was there. 
| fore obliged to retreat ; but soon made another 
| effort to enter the room, when | perceived near 


the door, and close against the partition, a num- 


With seatiments of respect, | ber of articles of clothing on fire, which I im- 
, mediately drew out of the room, and was again 


I remain, thy friend, . 
Josern Kersey, | forced to descend to the second story to breathe. 


Jems Hane Powe: | then procured a silk handkerchief, with which 
I covered my mouth, and entering the room 
ee : | with water speedily extinguished the fire. which 
From the National Gazette. | had communicated to the wash board, and would 
mo . | shortly have enveloped the building in flames, 

A few years ago, while a student, I paid an) : : 
evening’s visit to one of my fellow students, in t pomned: tong -oeegn Begun tree to open 


: i learing away 
whose room a number of us were assembled predirserstgy par the. paspens at <aring 260, 


~*| the smoke, and to ascertain that there was no 
all cal ge were smokers of tobacco excepting | nore Sehses ela { Cah ak Have done, 
myself. ; 


We had not long been assembled, | 
when they lighted their pipes, and commenced | 


forts. 





 } had I not been protected against the effects of the 
| smoke. - 


¥ l pi 
Sey ee a5 See eens: | F aaee | Thave made several experiments similar to 
ed the opportunity of giving them a lecture on 


what I considered not only a useless, but » per-| ‘Be first, and with the same resulis, so tba ' 
vicious practice. Not relishing my aiuovi- feel confident that the simple expedient which 
tions, they undertook to expel me fron: ‘he’s I have suggested, will be the means, if adopted, 


society, not “ vi et armis,” but by the power of + tog much py i a pectin, wt 
smoke. g some of my fellow beings fr 


1 stood my ground valiantly for some time, but natin). sae iggenlc dasth. 
- . 

finding my situation unpleasant, I adopted the The fre eta threatened destruction to a 
epee. me once focusing myself against adeh bisiota tet tuaeien ache > eden 
ean pun Dimercinat en fee. k igs thrown among a number of cotton and wvollen 
fol 2 di : Peat wa moons clothes, without being extinguished. From cavs- 
olded it several times, and held it tight over en ool lel on this, many. other fires do, witb- 
my oe and nostrils, and thas prevented the out doubt. take their wid ‘ Sieanimabach 42 is evi- 
smoke from entering my lungs ; and was conse-| ot aed” bad a of a Siamably be ned 
quently enabled to defy the altempts of enemies where there ie the least. probability of dancer. 
laughing at their fruitless exertions, which end- pe y LW 
ded in smoke, and having suffered less from the Yours, very respectfully, WW: 
fumigation than my unmerciful assailants. ret 

This circumstance made little impression on 





The inhabitants of New York are now supp!i- 
me at the time, and would probably have been | ed with good milk at 3 cents a quart, at the Fal- 





forgotten, unless forcibly recalled to my mind, a/ ton Market. 
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vom the Middletown Sentinel. 


FLAX. 


To raise flax, it is necessary that you sow 

ood land; and if you mean to make it profita- 
ble, have your land well prepared. A loamy 
soil is the best, but clay will do very well, pro- 
yided land is rich or has been well manured 
the year preceding, as it will not do so well 
to put op manure the same spring that you sow 
the flax; for the weeds ip this case are apt to 
be troublesome. Flax may be weeded when 
young, but I had rather have no weeds, if pos- 
sible. If you had potatoes on the land the year 
preceding, and did not let the weeds go to seed, 
it will do well; or if the land is ploughed early, 
and let the weeds start up, and then plough them 
in, it will be found very useful. I do not like 
to sow flax as early as we do barley, summer 
wheat, rye, or oats, because weeds will grow 
much faster than flax in cold weather, so that 
the flax would be checked in its growth. About 
the middle of April is the proper time to sow, 
provided the land is pulverized fine, and is 
dry enough: if not, you may wait even till 
the first of May: but if sown much after this 
time it willnot have sogood acoat. Dry sandy 
land is not so good, but the flax may be helped 
by putting Gypsom or Plaster of Paris on it 
when young, a3 it helps to keep it moist, and 
makes it grow taller and produces more seed 
and better flax. Do not regard the moon, for 
its being either new or old makes no more differ- 
ence than a white faced ox wovid standing on 
a mountain in view. Neither regard the wind, 
unless it be to sow it in a still time because you 
can sow it more even. Some flax was sown on 
my farm when the wind was southerly, one of 
my hired men said that it would be good for 
nothing; but it yielded three pounds to a rod, 
and the crop,’includiog the seed, was worth 
more than fifty dollars per acre, which was far 
better than to raise only 100 lbs. of poor short 
flax, that will require nearly as much expense. 
My flax was sown on land that had corn on the 
year before, but the stalks were pulled up and 
put in the hog’s pen and the land well pulver- 
ized. The quantity of seed per acre depends 
much on the richness of the soil—you may sow 
from one to two bushels, for it is better to have 
but one seed to a harl, if the land is rich enough 
tohave it sown thick. If you sow poor land 
thick, the flax will not be worth pulling. 

A FARMER. 


——— - 


FLAX SEED. 


By the new tariff, a specific duty of 25 cents 
per gallon was Jaid on foreign oil made from 
linseed, hempseed, or rapeseed. A correspon- 
dent informs us that the operation of this duty 
has been to raise the price of linseed oil about 
20 cents per gallon ; and as the price of flax 
seed is regulated by that of oil;he thinks the 
farmers may calculate that their flax seed will 
bring more hereafter than it-has done for some 
years past.— Hamp. Gaz. 


——__— 


ELASTIC MARBLE. 


As we have made arrangements for obtaining 
a slab of this singular mineral, and expect soon 
to be able to exhibit it for the gratification of 
the scientific and curious, an account of this 


S$ $$ te 


some ofour readers. Only a few specimens of! 
elastic or flexible marble have, as yet, been found 
in Europe. It has, however, been quarried for’ 
years in several towns in Berkshire County, in| 
this State. It is associated with the common 
varieties of marble in West Stockbridge, Lanes- | 
borough, and New Ashford, whence our speci-' 
men was obtained, whichis six feet and a half 
long, several inches wide and two inches thick. | 
It is generally, not always, coarsely granular, | 
and of an open texture. When sawed into slabs, | 
five to seven feet in length, and two or three_ 
inches in thickness, it is found to be flexible, | 
when placed either side upwards, even if it be 
dry. When it is made quite wet with water its 
flexibility is greatly increased. Hence its elas- | 
ticity is very striking when its first sawed, ! 
though it is often not noticed when it has be-) 
come dry. Itis a fact, however, that the tables | 
and head stones for monuments for the dead, | 
may often be seen to be slightly flexible. A 


portion of a large block of marble is often) 


elastic, while the other part does not exhibit 
this property. Elasticity is supposed to depend 
upon the motion of the particles upon the body 
of each other, while the cohesion is sufficiently 
strong to prevent the breaking of the body. 
The particles of marble may as easily be con- 
ceived to move upon each other as those of 
iron or any other elastic substance.—Masonic 
Mirror. 
=== 
TO PRESERVE HAMS. 

Having tried several methods of preserving 
hams ftom the ravages of bugs and flies, and 
all having failed, 1 concluded to try the effect 
of pepper. I ground some black pepper fine 
and put it in a box, and as soon as the hams 
were well smoked, I took them down and dust- 
ed the pepper over the raw part and over the 
back, and hung them up in the smoke house 
again. This I have tried two seasons, and nei- 
ther flies nor bugs touch them. Iam well sat- 
isfied in my own mind, that it is a sure remedy, 
and deserves to be generally known. 

Pitsgrove, Salem co. N. J. J. WOOD. 


PRESERVATION OF GREEN HOUSE PLAITS. 
It has been ascertained in England, that plants 





may be completely protected from the depre- 
dations of insects, by washing them with a so- 
lution of bitter aloes, and the use of this wash 
does not appear to affect the health of the plants 
in the slightest degree. And wherever the so- 
lution has been used, insects have not been ob- 
served to attack the plants again. As there is 
much difficulty in preserving a small collection 
by the usual method, this notice of a simple 
remedy may be very useful. 





SPINNING MACHINE. 


We yesterday witaessed the operation of a Spin- 
ning Machine, (for domestick use ) invented in 
the state of N. York, and exhibited in this town 
by Mr. Fenn. The Machine simply consists of 
a common spinning wheel acting on 2 to 12 spin- 
dies, connected to a whirl by a single hand. 
The rolls are placed on grooved slides, which 
run horizontally in a frame 6 to 10 feet in length. 
The superiority of this machine over all others, 
consists in its ability to make the yarn perfectly 
even and of any size. The quantity of yarn which 





rare variety of Marble may be interesting to 


may be spun in a day, depends on the number of 
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spindles in operation, as each spindle produces 
the same quantity of yarn ina day as the com- 
mon process ; and the simplicity of its mechanism, 
which renders the machine cheap, not liable to 
get out of order, and its operation so easy and 
natural that those acquainted with spinning can 
use immediately; the inexperienced may learn 
in halfa day.— Wiscasset paper. 


ECONOMY IN CANDLES. 


If you are without a rush light, and wonld 
burn a candle all night, anlees you use the fol- 
lowing precaution, it is ten to one an ordinary 
candle will gutter away inan hour or two, some 
times to the endangering the safety of the house ; 
this may be avoided by placing as much common 
salt, finely powdered, as will reach from the tal- 
low to the bottom of the black part of the wick 
of a partly burnt candle ; when, if the same be 
lighted, it will burn very slowly, yieiding a suf- 
ficient light for a bed chamber ; the salt will 
gradually sink as the tallow is consumed, the 
melted tallow being drawn through the salt and 
consumed in the wick. 


PATENT SAW SETTER. 

This simple instrument consists of two pieces 
of iron held together by a collar and a screw ; 
between these parts a small thin slip of steel 
is inserted, regulated to the size of the saw, 
and leaving just space enough to admit of a 
single tooth, as if held by the thumb and finger 
to bend it one side : then to stop it at the prop- 
er point, a screw passes through the upper piece 
of iron, which projects beyond the lower piece, 
and slants upward from the point of contact— 
this screw touches the saw blade, and thus 
makes every tooth precisely equal in the set. 
Only suppose the thumb to be placed against 
the middle joint ef the fore finger, and then 
bent back, and immediately you will conceive 
the ingenious instrument recently invented. 


GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 


Gooseberry bushes have during several years 
past, been trained by Mr S. Jeeves, in the man- 
ner of a berceau or arbour walk, about 5 1-2 
feet wide, and 7 feet high, whereby the fruit is 
very much increased in quantity, is pleasantly 
exposed to the view of company walking under 
the arched trellis grating, on which the branch- 
es are trained, and an agreeable facility is of- 
fered for selecting and gathering this fruit.— 
Monthly Magazine, July 1824, p. 77. 











A fat Ox intended for the New York Market lately 
passed through Troy, N. ¥Y. He weighed on the foot 
2,272 Ibs. Good judges say he will weigh 2,200 ibs 
when slaughtered. This Ox was fatted at Shaftsbury 
Vt. is 7 years old, of unadulterated American breed. - 


The editor of the Nantucket Inquirer has published 
a list of about a hundred recently discovered islands, 
clusters of islands and reefs, in the North and South 
Pacific Oceans, which he says are not found in the 
charts in general use, and which he has obtained from 
manuscripts of whaling ships, noting their respectiv< 
latitudes and longitudes. 

== 

Ohio Loan.—The whole of the Ohio Canal Loan 

400,000 dollars, has been taken by John Rathbone, Jr. 


and Eleazer Lorde, . of New-York, at the rate of 
$79.50 for $100 of Stock, bearing an interest of five 





per cent. stock transferrable and interest payable in 
the city of New-York. 
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Sucan Beer. A vegetable which promises 
to prove useful both for field and garden calture 
has lately been introduced into this country, 
but its properties appear to be but little known. 
The plant to which we allade is commonly call- 
ed the Sugar Beet, and sometimes the Buona- 
parte-Beet. ‘This last appeliation was given to 
the root in consequence of its having been ex- 
tensively cultivated in France for the purpose 
of making Sugar, by the direction of Buona- 
parte. It is a species of the same genus with 
the common garden beet, [beta vulgaris] but 
we cannot learn that it is distinguished by bota- 
nists, by any specific name. Some writers on 
agriculture have confounded the Sugar Beet 
with the Mangel Wurtzel, but the plants differ 
in many essential qualities. The Sugar Beet, 
we are told, grows to about the same size as 
the Mangel Wurtzel, is of greater specific grav- 
ity, or heavier in proportion {o its bulk, and is 
a much sweeter root. If it ‘contains nourish- 
ment in proportion to jts saccharine matter, it 
will, perhaps, be founda more profitable root 
for field cultivation than the Mangel Wurizel. 
Further experiments, however, are wanting, 
before the relative value of these roots can be 
stated with certainty. 

Mr. Barrier, Secretary of the Bath Agricul- 
tural Society, England, informed Dr. Mease 
that the White Beet or Mangei Wurtzel, [prob. 
ably meaning the Sugar Beet,] is very easily 
cultivated in a deep mellow soil. He made 
some trials of this root, from which it resulted 
that 16 dbs of the root will produce about 1 Ib 
ef concrete sugar, and that the maximum crop 
of an acre of ground might produce, at least, 
two tons weight of sugar, or forty tons of the 
root, in drills three feet asunder, with plants 
eighteen inches distance in the rows. He ob- 
tained roots weighing upwards of sixteen pounds 
each. 

Mr. Marcraar, a famous chemist, made some 
experiments, published in 1747, for determining 
the quantity of sugar contained in various Eu- 
ropean plants, and found the White or Sugar 
Beet produced a much greater quantity than 
any of the other plants. De. Acnarp of Berlin, 
first introduced this subject into notice, and re- 
commended that the sugar should be procured 
by boiling the roots, slicing them when cold, 
pressing out, filiering or straining and evapo- 

rating the juice. He observed that crude sugar 
might thus be produced for about three pence 
a pound. Dr. Acnarp reckons three varieties 
of the beet,but preferred that which has the skir. 
of a reddish colour and@ the flesh white. He 
forbids all transplanting ; and one of the reasons 
for the prohibition is, that the lower parts or 
points of the roots are liable to be thus broken 
off, which part, he says, gives more sugar than 
the upper part. The process pursued by Dr. 
Acuarp in making sugar from these roots is 
given in Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia, Art. Beta, and 
is too long to copy here. 

The refuse of the roots, after the sugar is 
extracted, may, it is said, be used as a substi- 
tnte fer coffee, after a daé preparation. And 











use is more profitable for feeding cattle than 
the roots themselves. We apprehend that the 
Sugar Beet may contain too much saccharine 
matter to be used for the purpose of feeding 
cattle without being mixed with other substan- 
ces, such as hay, cut straw, &c. in a greater 
proportion than what is necessary in feeding 
with roots which have less sweetness. But with 
a proper mixture of such substances, we have 
no doubt but sugar beets would furnish much 
more nourishment for cattle, in proportion to 
their weight than any other vegetable, which 
our soil and climate will afford. On this sub- 
ject, however, we have nothing but conjecture 
and analogy on which to found our observations. 
We wish merely to furnish hints, and state pro- 
babilities. Experiments, accurately made, and 
faithfully recorded, can alone enable agricul- 
turists to determine decisively the precise 
value of this root, as an article of field culture. 
According to a“ Table of the quantities of 
nutritive matters afforded by 1000 parts of 
different vegetable substances,” published by 
Sir Humpnry Davy, (see Agricaltural Chemis- 
try, page 133) the whole quantity of nutritive 
matter contained in 1000 parts of the red beet 
amounts to 151 such parts—in the white beet to 
136—in the parsnip to 99—the carrot to 98— 
the common turnip to 42,&c. The white beet 
is one of the varieties of the sugar beet, and ac- 
cording to the table alluded to contains more 
than three times the quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter which is contained in the common or Eng- 
lish turnip. The stomachs of cattle, however, 
may not, perhaps, produce results exactly like 
what might have been expected from chemica! 
analysis. Bulk as well as nutritive matter is 
requisite in food for cattle, in order to give the 
stomach its due degree of distention. It is neces- 
sary that their bellies should be filled, and nutri- 
tious matter, ina very concentrated form, might 
not,perhaps, so well answer the purposes of na- 





are items of supplies to, and other expenses jn. 
curred for, poor persons not inhabitants of the 
Alms House, $1950.71. ‘The whole number of 
paupers in the House March 2, 1824, was 969 
There have entered the House since that time 
303, died and discharged 321 ; leaving in the 
House March 1, 1825, 250. The Statement 
concludes as follows :—* The Overseers of the 
Poor take leave to observe that the Farm under 
the superintendence of Mr Urton, has been im. 
proved during the past year much more than jp 
any preceding year since the commencement of 
the establishment, and that generally the cop. 
cerns of the Alms House are in a more flourish. 
ing condition than they have been at any former 
time since the Board have been entrusted wiih 
this department of the economy of the town.” 
We believe that there is no similar institution, 
either in this or any other country, which is bet. 
ter managed than the Alms House in Salem, and 
the mode of cultivating the Farm attached to 
this establishment, has been recommended jp 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, and oth. 
er agricultural publications. 

Save Maxvure.—If a little care is taken, much 
valuable manure may be obtained from the ruins 
of the late fire in Boston, and other dilapidations 
of old buildings which are daily taking place in 
this city, for the purpose of obtaining room for 
new structures. The rubbish of old houses, the 
scrapings of back yards, earth which has been 
long under cover, scrapings of streets, soot, 
ashes, brick dust, old plastering of buildings, any 
materials of which lime forms a constituent part, 
and dust of hewn stones are all valuable for ma- 
oure. These materials should be deposited in 
heaps, in proper situations to be taken away by 
our friends from the country, and applied to the 
soil. In many instances, manures of this descrip- 
tion afford a greater and more permanent ben- 
efit to the cultivator than the best stable or barn 


erie | 








ture in the growth and fattening of the animals, 


larger bulk of tood. For these reasons we 
should beleive, as before observed, that other 
substances should be mixed with the beets in 
feeding cattle. 

Joun Prince Esq. of Roxbory Mass. imported 
some time since, some of the seed of the sugar 
beet from Paris, and has left some of it for sale at 
the office of the New England Farmer. He has 
been very careful to prevent its being adulter- 
ated by mixture with other sorts of beet, hav- 
ing set his seed plants at such a distance from 
the seed plants of other beets that the farina of 
each could have no effect in changing or dete- 
riorating the kind. We believe that the kind 
introduced and cultivated by Mr Privce is the 
best variety of the genuine sugar beet, having 
seen some of the roots, which are not only very 
sweet to the taste, but correspond precisely with 
those to — Dr Acnarp gave the preference 
viz. “ the skin of a reddish colour, and the flesh 
white.” 

== 
Economica, Estapiisument.—An esteemed 
friend has forwarded us a pamphlet, entitled— 


the Poor in the Town of Salem, from March 1824 
to March 1825. By this it appears that the net 
expense to Salem, (containing about 13,000 in- 
habitants) for the period above mentioned was 





the Domestic Encyclopedia states that this ref. 





only 64 dolls, 85 cents! Among the expenditures 


as would the same matter if diffused through a! 


Statement of the Expenditure for the Support of 


yard manure. They are useful in giving a 
proper texture to soils as well as furnishing 
food for plants, and are particularly recommen- 
\ded as top dressings for wheat. This manure 
should not be ploughed in, but spread, in a fine- 
ly pulverized state, on the surface of the soil. 


! 








fire broke out in this city, which for the extent ofits 
|ravages and the loss of property, it occasioned has 
scarcely a parallel in the annals of the place. It was 
first discovered iu a wooden building used for an '™ 
spection office of fish, in Doane-street, and soon envel- 
oped in flames several small buildings contiguous, and 
the heat penetrating the partition walls of the neigh- 
bouring ware-houses, bade defiance to all obstacics, 
and for a considerable time threatened the whole city 
with a conflagration co-extensive with its limits. — 
Broad-street, Kilby-street, and a part of State-stree’ 
were rendered almost impassable by articles snatche: 
from buildings, which were either on fire or menace 
with immediate destruction. The fire commenced wad 
tween 10 and 11 in the evening, and its progress a 
not arrested till past 4 in the morning. The — 
buildings consumed was 53, and the damage 's estims 4 
ed at $600,000, besides the inconveniences ‘and — 
ses attending the loss of business removals &e. tS 
claims on the Insurance Offices will amount to $99, 


| 
Fire in Boston.—On the evening of the 7th inst. a 


hat 
It is understood, says the Washington Gazette, a 
it is the intention of Gen. Lafayette to reach Lonis' a 
Ken. earlyin May. Mr Biay, it is said, will na 
thither to receive the General, and for that sie 
will leave Washington about the close of the pres 
month. 
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The sale of the lots on the street sonth of the new 
market, Boston, took place “harstay 3th alt. and 
prought an average of $11,92, per. ‘oot —there were 
92 lots sold, and produced $403 353 12 1-2, this is 
calculated to ve at the rate of half a million dollars 
the acre. 

Under the head of the ‘revival of business,” one of 
the Baltimore papers states, that Mr Beacham is about 


laying the keel of a ship of 2000 tons ! 


The Raritan and Delaware Canal bill has passed 
both branches of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


Lovet’s Ficat. The hundredth aniversary of Lov- 
ell’s battle, is to be celebrated at Fryeburg, Me. near 
the spot where the battle was fought, on the 16th of 
May next. 

A bill for establishing an Atheneum in the city of 
New York has passed the senate of that state. 


College of Louisiana.— The Legislature of Louisiana 
at their last session, incorporated a College by the above 
nane, to be established at the town of Jackson, in the 
parish of East Feliciana; and appropriated funds for 
its maintenance. 

Great Tree on Boston Common.—On seeing a para- 
graph in a New York paper, in which the writer re- 
quested to be furnished with the dimensions of the 
‘Great Tree on the Common ;” the same was accur- 
ately taken on Satarday last, by two intelligent citi- 
zens. They found it by actual admeasurement, to be 
sitly five feet in height twenty one feet exght inches in 
circumference, at two feet anda half from the circum- 
jacent earth; and that its branches extended eigh/y 
six feet. 


The art of printing Cotton or Calico is brought to 
great perfection in this country.—An extensive estab- 
lishment for this purpose has recently been put in op- 
eration at Taunton, Mass. We observed yesterday at 
Messrs. Motts, in Pine street, some cases of prints from 
that factory which will not suffer im comparison with 
the best fabrics of Europe. 


Ceal—An extensive bed of coal has lately been dis- 
covered in Clearfield county, Penn. on the Susquehan- 
nah River. : 


Ohio.—The Legislature of this State, at their last 
session have passed a law inflicting a fine of $100 or 
under on any person who shall confine or aid in confin- 
ing any ball, steer, or other domestic or domesticated 
animal for bull baiting, or other purposes of torture ; 
and a fine of $20 or under, on any person concerned 
in the game of cock fighting. 


Naval Orders.—Com. Rodgers has issued a general 
order for the prevention of Duelling among the Amer- 
ican officers of the Navy, by which practice the country 
has already been deprived ef many brave men; and 
declares, that for a violation of this order, by any officer, 


he shall not failto put the laws in force against him to 
{heir utmost extent. 


_Canal.—It is stated that the navigation of the Mer- 
rmack could be extended from Concord to Salisbury— 
20 miles—for the paltry sum of $2! ,000—which could 
be raised by Lottery, in six monthss The heights of 
the Lake Winnipisseogee and Baker’s Pond, ensure 
water, through feeders for any canal which might be 


constructed between the upper Merrimack and the 


Connecticut.— Pal, 


pi veath of a rich Bachelor.—William Gatt died in 
ichmond, Virginia, on the 26th of March. He emi- 
_ from Scotland in 1775, aud commenced trading 
ink a pedier’s pack. At that time he did not own 
7 eet of soil, but in 1825 he could ride 15 miles rec- 
Peri: his own ground. A short time before his 
be nt estimated his estate 750,000 dollars, but others 
ty ae 000 more. He accumulated his immense fortune 
is said Lehn ot Pence first, and then pounds. He 
i to have been parsimonious to himself,and liberal 
ards others. He lived and died a bachelor. 


The New-York American i 
. ; states that a lar pitch- 
- hattle, in which several hundred friction a 
Ripe took place in that city on Tuesday morning 
habitat © great annoyance of the more peaceable in- 
taken rae Pha a ope of the ringleaders were 
y; and fully committed ; but not until 
ue or two constables were sarlonsly injured. iy 





: Se <a, 
Latest from Europe.—By a late arrival at New- RY and Ground WHITE LEAD, of a superiot 
York, London papers have been received to the 5th of | quality, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 


March. A petition has been presented to the House | ALLUM, in bbls. of 300 Ibs. 

of Commons for cutting a ship chavnel through Central; BLUE VITRIOL, of a superior quality. 

America for the purpose of uniting the Atlantic with} REFINED SAL'T'PEERE, in kegs of 112 lbs. 
Pacific Ocean ; and for mining and other purposes, in} DUPONT’S superior GUNPOWDER-— for sporting 
Guatiamala.—One of the Dutch papers asserts that in | or blasting—warranted equal to any powder to be had 
one of the Provinces of the Netherlands, 250 persons! in the United States, forall purposes to which Gunpow- 
had been drowned by an inundation, 5000 persons re- | der is applied. ‘This powder is sold at wholesale or re- 
duced to want, 1500 houses overthrown, and 14,000 | /atl. 
head of cattle had perished.—The project for forming| SHOT—BALLS—FLINTS,—at wholesale or retail. 
a tunnel under the Thames has been revived, and the; 4/so—10,000 gallons of Dyer’s superior red and white 
work was commenced the 2dof March. Engineers re-; CURRANT WINE, put up in kegs of 6 gallons, quar- 
| port favorably respecting the practicability of the work. | ‘er casks of from 28 to 30 gallons, and pipes of 110 gal- 
| —T'wo boys at Fton school, une a son of Lord Shafts- | lons. E. COPL.LAND, jr. 

bury, and the other belonging to some distinguished) 8t 36 65 Broad street. 
family had a serious “ set to” at boxing which lasted. BOY PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
about four hours, and after 60 rounds, CoOper, the | 4. Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
young nobleman, received his death blow, awd expir-| stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 
ed in about four hours. Wood, the other combatant, | ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
; and several others were taken into custody, charged | sets, brushes. hellows, &c. &e. Boston. March 25. 
| with manslaughter. This catastrophe, it is tho ught, | 
| will have a tendency to render this barbarous amuse- | subscribers are appointed the sole agents for von- 


ment less fashionable than it has been. ding J. & A. Fake’s Patent Hoes, which are offered for 
Several petitions have been recently presented to the | sale at factory prices by A.D. WELD & J. FRENCH Jr. 
British Parliament, from Manchester, Hull, &c. for the| Boston, March 25, 1825. No. 713 Washington St. 
removal of the restrictions on the importation of grains. | += OR sale at this Office. 
A farm of 160 acres near Colchester, Eng. was lately | 
sold for 100,000/. sterling. 











ATEN? HOFS—Notice is hereby given, that i'e 





Kuta Baga, Mange! W urt- 
zel, and Sugar Beet seeds, raised this season, by 
|John Prince, Esq. Roxbury. The Ruta Baga seed is 
from superiour roots, from seed not two years since from 
, | Sweden. Feb. 11. 
(<e-WOAD SEED, ror pistrisution.—Richard | PRICES OF COUNT — 
Crowninshield, Esq. of Danvers, having present- | ee TRY PRODUCE, &e. 




















|ed the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag-| wri > 

riculture, with three barrels of woad sced, one pkg best, bbl.| 2 25] 2 4 
3 ; . “a 25, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton. |102 104 

of them is left with the Editor of the New Fog fh. a Se 104 001106 00 

land Farmer, who will give it to gentlemen dis-| BEANS, white, - - - - bush} 1 10} 125 























posed to make use of it, till, at the meeting of BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - |bbi.| 10 50) 11 00 
t , ‘ aS ‘i cargo, No l, new, - - 7 50) 8 00 
the Trustees, they direct its nee iis © No 2 new, - - 6 25| 6 50 
letter from Mr Crowninshield, with an account rikehen rs. 8 No. |. new, | Ib. 16 20 
. F JHEESE i - © © 
of the culture of Woad will be given next week. Foor er ; ; 
TP: : |\FLAK ---+-+-+-e+e-s 9 10 
To CornreEsponpnENTs.—‘ D’ is received. ‘ Pomona’; FLAX SEED - - - - - - |bush| 1 00) 
will receive an early insertion ; likewise the premiums' FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 5 37 5 50 
of the Fssex Agricultural Society. Genessee, = + 6 00, 6 12 
Several articles from an esteemed friend came too . ym best, Sade (aa | 27% 
> ali MENT ae : : ., |GRAIN,Rye - + - + © |bush 5455 
late for insertion in this week’s paper, among which | Com- - =e 5b 56 
areian essay on the utility of establishing agricultur- | Barley - "= 50 
1 schools, &c. Oats - - . ce 30, 31 
pr bee wioety . | HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | lb. 11 12 
oes <a ts ~—s | HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 8) 11 


HE Subscriber, for a few years past, hasbeen cul-/LJME, - - - i cask} 125 1 50 
tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern/gal. 75 100 

now has a large assortment of Peacu Tres, budded; PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| 450 4 75 
from the best Fruit in the country, native and foreign, | PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 17 00 18 00 


=”? 


in the best order for transplanting. By another season | navy, mess, do. 14 40 15 00 
he hopes to offer Pear and CHErry TREEs of the Mies Bat. de « 13 75 14 00 
first quality. O. FISKE, Worcester. |sppps, Herd’s Grass, -  - |bush| 200, 2 25 

Clover - - - - = jib. 7| 8 





WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 

do do unwashed 40 45 

do 3-4 washed 45 50 

do 1-2 do 37 42 

ALA Native - - - do 27 35 
i" HAHAHA Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
HIB do Spinning, Ist sorf 40; 42 








ft il i] be Th 
Winall i 1 TW 
| | i HH PROVISION MARKET. 
Pa AU BEEF, best pieces - - - - | lb. 
WW Ai PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 
WTB WS 4 whole hogs, - - - 


VEAL, - ---*-+-+- = 
5 pepedy Patent Improved Hoes, constantly for sale MUTTON, 


at the Agricultural Establishment, No. 108 State | pouLTRY, 


| 





LL Ay 


























8 

6 

7 

4 

5 

s eae eo ale 8 
aa BUTTER, keg & tub, ‘ 16) 20 
FROR sale at this Office, BALL SKINS at the usual] pags _ map Peiess - ° . - 
tet MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbusb 65 bs 

NOTICE.—The office of the New England Farmer is Indian, do.- - - - 60 
removed to No. 31 Congress-street, ma of Lindali | POTATOES, ae ar ee 37 50 
street, four doors from the Post Office. CIDER, liquor, - - + = |bbl.| 2 75 3 00 
HAY, according to quality, ton.! 16 001 20 0® 
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PMisceilanices. : tories is Manchester, where from 3 to 500 of 
= —=|both sexes were employed, | could not help 
Newspapers.—From a long and interesting lit-| being struck with the cleanliness of their ap- 

















erary article in the Charleston Mercury, bear-| pearance, and their satisfied healthful countenan- seeds, selected and put up by Van Oukerke en Vay 


What pleased me most was, that upon en-| Emmerik—consisting of Mangel Wurtzel; Red Beet. 
Early Peas ; String Beans; Short Top scarlet Radish. 

eRe : Red and White Turnip do.; Ruta Baga; whit ; 

ed, principally by means of the Sunday and Lan-| | aes ; Kuta Baga; white anj 
seaneen aaa and that chnesest Shin was erry Daiaan 5 eaiy aed Ie Suelitewers Redan, 
H ’ ) White Brocoli; Early York, Sugar Loaf, Red & Gree, 


ing the impress of a finished classical scholar, | ces. 
we hope to find an apology for extracting the] quiry, I found the greater part had been educat- 
following eulogy on newspaper reading, taken 
from the Westminster Review, and appended by 
way of note to the essay alluded to. Although 
it may seem designed to favor “ the craft,” we 
believe it will be found to contain some truth :| upon a person who had been long absent, is the 
“‘ Newspapers, of which the circulation is thus| intellectual growth of this country. Nothing 
extended, are the best and surest civilizers of a! but personal observation can give you any idea 
country. ‘They contain within themselves not) of it. ‘The pen would fail in the attempt to de- 
only the elements of knowledge, but the induce-| scribe it, ‘There is an acuteness and intelli | 
ments to learn. There is no one so instructed, | gence pervading every class, which is totally at | 
no one so ignorant, as not to learn from them) variange with what I saw when last in England. | 
something. It seems impossible that any people | Among the merchants, there is a vast improve- 
within whose reach good newspapers can be | ment—formetly all was trade ; morning, noon, 
brought, can resist the temptation to letters.— | and night ; now it is confined to the Exchange 
In America, where alone the thing has been tri-| or counting house. The moment you enter the 
ed, @ native unable to read cannot be found. It} dwelling, other subjects, and those of the most 
is thus that the miscellaneous character of aj intellectual kind, employ the attention. Polit- 
newspaper makes it more valuable than ifit only | ical economy, general policy, poor laws, great 
contained political occurrences and political dis-| national questions, or some interesting literary 
sertations. The understandings of its readers’ discussion, are the constant subjects of conver- 
are led on, by degrees, from the simplest dom-| sation ; and so ably handled, even by men who 
estic occurrences to those which affect their re-| seem to be otherwise employed during the day, 
. Motest interest, or appeal to their noblest sym-| that, unless a person comes with bis mind fall 
pathies ; from the overturning of a coach to the | of matter, he must of necessity hold his tongue. 
overturning of an empire. It is impossible that —— 
a man, however narrow may be his views, can| | A tourist in Germany gives the following 
cast about in such a mass of information for that) description of the industrious habits of the Saxon 
which particularly concerns his own objects or | ladies :—“ ‘The ladies are models of industry ; 
pursuits, without stumbling on something which’ whether at home or abroad, knitting and needle- 
enlarges his ideas, or exercises his reason. It! work know no interruption. A lady going to 
is necessary to have seen a people among whom |a rout would think little of forgetting ber fan, 
newspapers have not penetrated, to know the) but could not spend half an hour without her 
mass of mischievous prejudices which these pro-| implements of female industry. A man would 
ductions instantly and necessarily dissipate.—|be quite pardonable for doubting, on entering 
We may instance the belief in witchcraft, and! such a drawing-room, whether he had not stray- 
the rage which, on the approach of scarcity,' ed into a school of industry ; and whether he 
was formerly directed against all the dealers 10’ was not expected to cheapen stockings, instead 
provisions. No man accustomed. to watch the, of dealing in small talk. At Dresden it is car- 
state of crops and markets ; the speculation on, ried so iar, that even the theatre is not protec- 
the adequacy or deficiency of supply, can for a! ted against stocking wires. I have seen a lady 
moment suppose that scarcity or plenty depends lay gravely down her work, wipe awav the 
upon the bakers or millers of his district, or that tears Which the sorrows of Theckla, in Wallen- 
violence towards them can produce any other | stein’s death, had brought into her eyes, and 
than a bad efiect. This is an example of the immediately resume her knitting.” 
general effects of newspapers. The instruction | 
= conveyed not by the direct inculcation of opin- The Big Walrut.—Three miles south of the Cattar- 
ions, but by the habit of looking beyond the nar- _augus creek and about five miles from the Council house 
row circle of a man’s personal observation to’ of the Walnut creck, is a black walnut tree,whose un- 





the case, their moral character was good. 

















=——_—— 


the results of a mere enlarged view. A news-| Common and gigantic dimeusions have excited the cu- | 


paper is, in fact, the instrument which enables | "sity cag arrested the attention of travellers, ever 
an individual to avail hi . Ff . since the first settlement of the country. The road lea- 
af the whole pick vie —— of the experience ding from Buffalo to Erie pas-ed directly over its roots ; 
pmupity. and the injury it sustained from the influence of the at- 

b 


Extract of a Letter from England.—| hardly | carriages, has been such, that a few years since ina se- 


need ta say to you, who hear so mech about }Vete sale of wind, this giant of the forest was prostrat- P 


this country, that you : . _jed.  ‘Puew trunk within a few feet of the ground 
a) J would with difficulty re measured 10 feet in diameter; its length I could not 


ah it as the same. ‘The increase of its| ascertain with auy degree of accuracy, but I should 
population in the manufacturing districts is such | judge that it might te between 250 and 300 feet. While 
as to present to the eye of the traveller one | standing it had the appearance of being perfectly sound ; 
continued town. As you approach Leeds, Man- but after its fall it proved to be hollow; and the person 
chester, Sc. by night, the scene is wondertally |'° ¥00™ belonged, for the purpose of making -the 


rey h hg : : most of it, has cut off 16 feet of the trunk, raised it up 
striking. Numerons manufactories, from 6 to | on end, and now uses it for a grocery. On one side is 


@ stories high, and presenting sides of 1,300 win-|q door, and in the other is inserted.a window 
dows, all lighted with gas, can be likened to! with sixlights. The inside is hollowed out and made 
nothing but a general illumination. The indus- perfectly smooth. It is furnished with seats, and is suf- 





What would make the deepest impression | tuce. t 


mosphere, from their exposure and from the wheels of 


; Fresh Imported Seed. 


UST received from Holland, and for sale at No, 4 
7 


Central Wharf, up stairs, an invoice of garde, 


Savoy Cabbage ; Tennis ball; White and Dutch Lx. 
f. April 8 





Frut and Ornamental Trees, 


OR sale, as usual, at the Kenrick: Pla, 
near Brighton. The Nurseries hay, 
been wuch enlarged, and contain a variety of Pears 
Apples, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, &c. Also, the fines 
variety of budded Peach Trees known in America ; cop- 
sistingof a choice collection of about 40 of the most ap- 
preved kinds in our best gardens, or scen in the 
markets; the Peach Trees are from five to eight fect 
high, and sold at the moderate price of 30 cents each 
of good sized ornamental trees, the flowering Hore 
Chesnut, flowering Catalpa ; European Mountain Ash: 
Weeping Willow ; the Evergreen Silver Fir, and the 
Larch; English Walnuts and Butter Nats, both oj 
which are justly admired for their fruit. 
Currant Bushes of the large prolific red kind, ofa)! 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, on moderate 
terms. Also, the black, white, and Champaign do; 
red and white Roses ; Lilacs; English Grapes, Xc. 
Orders addressed to JOHN or WILLIAM KENRICK, 
and sent to the Brighton Post Office, or to the Office of 
DANA & FENNO,Brokers, in State-street, Boston, wil! 
be duly attended to. 
N.B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats for ship. 
ping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered ; but gen- 
tlemen at a distance should employ some ageut tore- 
ceive and pay for them. 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, trees will be de- 
livered in Boston, free of charge for conveyance. As 


one year’s growth is often lost by greatly diminishing 
the roots, if the trees survive, special care will be taken 
for their preservation. Feb. 25. 





AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 108 State Sireet, up stairs, sign of the Golden Plough 
R. NEWELL, ' Proprietor, offers for sale an exten- 
e sive assortment of Garden and Agricultural In- 
plements, viz. 
HOWARD'S Improved Cast and Wrought Iron Pat- 
ent Plovghs, with cutters and rollers, and an extra 
wheel between the mould-board and land side, which 
facilitates the run of the plough, and is considered 4 
great improvement. 
TICK & NIXON’S Improred Patent Cast Iron do. 
witha general assortment of common ploughs. ; 
HOWARD'S Improved Cultivator, an instrument! 
the first utility for the purpose intended, operating as@ 
Harrow and Scarifier. 
BEATSON’S Scarificrs and Cultivators. 
BENNETT'S Broad Cast Machine. 
JAQUITH’S New Invented Corn Sheller, operating 
with a perpendicular cylinder and horizontal wheel, 
and isa most perfect machine for the pu! pose. 
GOODYEAR’S Patent Steel Spring Hay and Me 
nure Forks. 
BISBEE’S Improved, Warranted, Cast Stee! Hoes 
MEARS? Improved Patent Ox Yokes, for which’ 
remium was given at the last Cattle Show at Brightos. 
WILLIS’ Improved Patent Horizontal and Perp™ 
dicular Straw Cutters; Safford’s. do. with a great '* 
riety of other Hand Cutting Machines. : 
WILLIS’ Patent Window Blind Springs, which wert 
highly recommended by the Committee ov Agricullur 
al Implements, and have proved far superiour to 0° 
invention of the kind. 


Garden Hoes, Rakes, Scythes &c. March 4 


— 





NO let. a good room in Congrese-street, suitalie 
a printing office or a.bindery. Inquire of Joh 


Rogers, Central street. 
eee aes 
Dota nS 








AF Published every Friday, at, TERFE 





tay, the activity of the fixed or moving popula- | ficiently large to accomodate fourteen persons. In the 

tipn, meet you @¥ery where : all are employed, | 

ana as passed throngh some of the largest fac-! ed with most of the atticles usually found in. this kind. 
2 


centre is a.cireular table loaded with the choicest pro-| jer annum. payable at the end of the year— but the 
aime year = 

ductions of the country. Above you are shelves cover- pcre pay wiinen sirly days from the time of subscribing 

will be entitled to a deduction of Firty CENTS. 





